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The spatial'dvnamics of the Indian Ocean area are of 
special importance'to the British Empire and especially to the 
future of India. The security of the Indian coast-line, the 
■p stability of its economic life and its commerce are dependent 
almost wholly on the waters that wash the three sides of the 
great sub-continent. This problem had not so far attracted 
much attention, as during the last 150 years—since the 
departure of the Bailee de Suffren in 1784 to April 1942—the 
Indian Ocean was no more than a British lake, and the 
problems of its defence were subsidiary to the naval supre¬ 
macy of Britain in the seven seas. But the position has under¬ 
gone a complete change now. dhe conquest of Singapore 
by Japan has once again brought the Indian Ocean into 
the vortex of internatio nal,politics.. The old maxim that 
he who controlled the Atlantic also controlled thej Indian 
Ocean, true in the circumstances of the three centuries 
following Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut, was found to 
be no longer true when the Pacific Ocean also became 
a scene of naval rivalry. To-day the defence of India 
is dependent almost entirely on the control of the Indian 
Ocean and the importance of strategic areas has shifted with 
a suddenness which very few people indeed realise. It is 
_ not the Burma frontier, important as it is, that is vital 
L for the defence of India, but the neglected islands of Andamans 
|_and Nicobars and the almost forgotten harbour of Trincoma- 
Jee. Such has been the revolutionary change introduced 
nto the problem of India’s security by the entry of a rival 
aval power into the Indian Ocean. 

This may appear strikingly like an unprecedented situa- 
n, but on an examination it would be found to be nothing 
tw. Indian history, though the historians owing to their 
jrthern bias have not recognised it, has been dominated 
rf the Indian Ocean. The fact that till the end of the 13th 
century A. D. the oceanic area was under the control of 
Indian naval powers, who conquered and held the islands 
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the s„ AT eg,c problems of the ,nd,an ocerh 

s “ °P“ *o trade. 

Of Indian defence. With thehr^l^ $Ca S° the P r °Wem 
power in the x 3 th century tt controlT ° f Indlan naval 
passed, it is true, to the Arabs bur f ° ceanic navigation 
turers had no political oreiSfation? erchant adven ' 
tery of the Indian seas for near! v? behln d them, their mas- 
way affect the security of India 7 W ° CCntUries dld not in any 

ttS 1 ?r r Ind r ««■» 

guese was to an exclusive mast' be claim of the Portu¬ 
guese king basing his claims ^ ° ^ le sea - fke Portu- 
dtle of “the Lord of sea and n papa Bul1 assumed the 
commerce of Ethiopia Arab.' p avl 8 atl °n, conquest and 
merely asserted and a nd not 

to fight any power nght > but w as prepared 

obtaining permits from his oSs'^ The wi ' rhou . t 

of Calicut inftjoa anTthc oSer off $**■ Zamo ™ 
which the combined fleets of rhe7 off . Dlu in 1509, in 

of Egypt left themasmfo/tf seasTnom f Su ‘ tan 
d Almeida, the Portuguese v.vL r Dom Fra ncesco 

hght, are far more important than ffie battles of Pkssey^and 
Buxar in the historv of Tndio mu fi , or r lassey and 

authority of the Atlantic nations ov^hfmit^Indt^n 
and smee then the question was merdy te““Lelfo wS 

over he Sd alm ° St Unseen transfcr °f supremacy 

in ”n her land t !• ful \ a PP reciated . India is hemmed 

barriers with the resuhfa, hit “economlcTfeftom theTgf 
ning of history has been dependent on the sea From She 
earliest times Indian merchandise travelled east to Farther 
India and China, and west to Arabia, Africa and Europe over 
he^highways of the Indian Ocean. How va^theXiSme 
traffic was even in the time of the Roman Empire may be 
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seen from the fact that in A. D. 408, Alaric demanded and 
obtained as a part of the ransom for sparing Rome three 
thousand pounds of pepper, the staple commodity of export 
of the west coast of India. From Cutch to Quilon on 
the Arabian Sea and from Negapatam to Tamralipti on the 
Bay of Bengal, the coast-line of India was studded with ports 
from which ships sailed to all parts of the known world. 
To-day the position is not different. Admiral Ballard basing 
his calculations on confidential admiralty charts has stated 
(Rulers of the Indian Ocean, page 291) that “the Indian 
Ocean is thronged in our own time with a moving swarm 
of vessels on a maze of routes to which the activity on its 
surface.... might be compared to the traffic in Trafalgar 
Square.” 

Over 90 per cent of the external trade of India is carried 
over these oceanic routes. Only the facilities afforded by 
this water conveyance have enabled India to develop her 
industries and without complete safety ensured by adequate 
sea power it is impossible for India to maintain and develop 
her- industrial position or share in the commerce of the world. 
The power that has the control of the Indian Ocean has thus 
a stranglehold on Indian commerce. 

The importance of the oceanic area for the control of 
India and her commerce was first stated in express terms by 
Affonso Albuquerque, undoubtedly the greatest European 
who was directly connected with the problems of Asia. His 
strategy was simple enough. Recognising that the two gate¬ 
ways to the Indian Ocean were the Straits of Babel man deb 
and of Malacca, he postulated that if these two could be 
effectively held, then the Indian Ocean could be controlled 
from a naval base in India, so long as uninterrupted communi¬ 
cation was maintained with the Atlantic. Socotra and Malacca 
gave him the control of the two doors. Goa provided 
him with the necessary base and he maintained friendly poli¬ 
tical relations under the threat of naval bombardment with 
the King of Arakan on the Burma side and with the poten¬ 
tates on the African coast. For a hundred and fifty years 
the commercial Empire which Albuquerque thus founded 
remained unchallenged and it is significant that British policy 
has not materially differed from the grand strategy laid down 
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bv Albuquerque. 

I his structure was threatened in the past from three sides 
from the west through the Red Sea by Suleiman Pasha, the 
Viceroy of Egypt under Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 

n 5 r 8 W fr ? n \ the /r St throu 8 h the Straits of Malacca by the 
Dutch 0650) and from the south by the French from '1735 

, Suleiman s , e , ntry int ° the Indian ° cean under the 

tdcrs of his master led to no serious results, because after an 
meffectiye cruise, the Egyptian admiral withdrew to Suez. 

: !l f Dut f ch U j d ^ r Van Goens, after establishing themselves 
n Java, forced the straits and captured the island of Malacca 
tl.us opening the eastern gates of the Indian Ocean. Eight 
years later they took Colombo and established themselves^in 

tlie Indian Ocean ^° rt they WCre indeed the masters of 

The attack from the south was even more significant 
as it was an attempt to cut off the communications with the 
. antic. The French after establishing themselves in 
launtius challenged Britain’s position in the Ocean for a 
period of 45 years. It was definitely a fight for sea power 
as a means of securing a land.Empire. Labourdannai’s 
arrival in the Indian Ocean was with the object of supporting 
French designs in the Carnatic. His capture of Madras was 
the one occasion when the future of the British Empire was 
in danger. 'lire second round of this fight between Admiral 
eacock and D Ache in 1758 was at the crucial period when 
( five was consolidating his position in the Hooghly and 
( omte de Lally was making a final effort to displace British 
authority in the Carnatic. The last round between Hughes 
and Suffren, though more spectacular, hardly affected British 
position in India, for though the command of the sea was 
temporarily lost by Suffren occupying Trincomalee, the land 
power of the Company was already well established in India 
and the danger was not serious unless the sea communica- 
nons could be permanently severed. 

In studying the strategy of the Indian Ocean these three 
attempts of the past, of Suleiman in 1538, of the Dutch in 
1650 and of the French in the period between 1735 and 1784, 
i.n e to be carefully kept in mind, as the developments of 
t. e last 50 years have more or less followed the same pattern. 
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The attempt of Italy to control the Red Sea and to get out 
into the Ocean is a repetition of the challenge_ °f 
Pasha The fortification of Massava, the pretensions ot 
political suzerainty over Yemen thus neutralising Aden and 
Se effort to cream a self-contained and partially colonised 
Empire in Ethiopia, together with the acquisition of an ocean 
ic coast-line in Italian Somaliland, are all parts of the same 
^ strategy. It was the reply of Italy to Vasco da. Cama 
who had bv rounding the Cape, outflanked Venice. T 
fortification of Diego Suarez and the effective occupau^ of 
Madagascar were a return to the policy of Labourdannais 
and Suffren, while the movement of Japan towards the south, 
especially her occupation of Hainan and the Spartely * slaI $ 
Sm the equivalents of the Dutch challenge in the 17th 

century. , 

\ different but equally significant challenge wa.s involved 
m the project of the Berlin-Baghdad Railway. It was the 
reply ot the land power to the masters of the sea, a conti 
nJntal outflanking of both the Cape and the Red Sea routes 
Haushofer always emphasises that Geo-Politic s P a P; ^ y 
be conceived in the widest sense and though when the Berli 
Baghdad scheme was under consideration, Haushofer s theo¬ 
ries were still unenunciated, it is obvious that the German 
High Command was already thinking in terms of anentry 
into the Indian Ocean through the Persian Gulf. Though 
the German menace from that side has been eliminated, the 
possibility of the entrv into the Persian Gulf of a land powei 
with sufficient industrial and military resources is one ot the 
vital problems to be considered in the future. 

The position of India in the Indian Ocean and the geo¬ 
graphical configuration of the oceanic space have to be cons¬ 
tantly kept in mind in discussing the strategical interests of 
India and the Empire. The Indian Ocean is unlike other 
oceans in certain respects. While the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are like gigantic highways, extending practically from 
Pole to foie and the Arctic and the Antarctic with their per¬ 
petual ice caps are unsuited for navigation the Indian Ocean 
has many of the characteristics of a land-locked sea. On 
its northern side it does not extend much beyond the 1 topic 
of Cancer. Bounded on the top by the southern coast ot the 
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and Insulindia. The whole oceanffaf 116 ° f BunM ’ Mal ^ a 
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nations to India, P t he Far East and Austral 7 ' 

ro Indians oceank^ea ^iTtitd ^nT °f an 18 lm Portant, 
by it on her three cirUc 1 c ' ^ ot ord y ls s he bounded 
security and conHnerce > theV^f 0 of view of both 

matter of life and death for he? Thf ^ Indla n ° Cean is a 
vital points that control the (ire j\ ls especially so, as the 
Mauritius is *T hcr * 

at ritltT^TsoolT B f° mba> i ^^ndamanTS 

W P 3 t ed ~ °" th ™" Se. 

orientation 1 p 8 68 an entr y lnto the Mediterranean. 8 The 
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brought about by these events that the harbour of Diego 
Suarez had to be occupied by the Allies to safeguard the com¬ 
munications in the Arabian Sea. In due course Burma will 
be reconquered, Andamans reoccupied and Singapore wrested 
trom Japanese hands. The immediate threat will be removed, 
but the position will have to be considered in the light of 
hat has happened and the changes in the balance of power 
that the post-war world may bring. 

The maintenance of Indian Ocean as a “closed area” 
ot importance not only to India, but also to Britain. • Apart 
trom the maintenance of her communications with Australia 
•md with the reservoir of raw materials in the Far East, Great 
Britain’s position as a world power is dependent on her 
ability to act in any part of the world. The Indian Ocean in 
this respect has to be considered as the link area between 
the two oceanic boundaries of the “World Island,” the Paci- 
nc and the Atlantic. If the connecting link is threatened, 
Great Britain s power in the Pacific, which area, as Haus- 
‘°f er and others have established, is as important as the 
Atlantic for the future, will be directly menaced. Writing 
m 1954 Haushofer emphasised the importance of the Pacific 
m the following words : 

\Ve listen to the march of time in Indo-Pacific spaces 
where front positions are now being occupied for thousands 
of years to come... .Imagine, it would take shape with the 
same uproar which accompanies the events in small Europe ! 
n th ? thunderstorm caused by the march of time in the 
racrnc sphere would be so deafening that we would not under- 
stand our own words... 

1 . t ^ S , v \ ta ^ area °f the Pacific Great Britain’s entry is 
o \ t rough the Indian Ocean. To keep it closed against 
outside attack is, therefore, a primary interest of Britain. 

• 50 u ls °f India. The freedom of India will always re- 
mam an unrealizable ideal if the control of the sea passes into 

SS, ll 18 f to ° much to expect that Great Britain 
should hold the sea for us in order to enable us to develop our 
freedom without interference from outside. It is, therefore 

\ PI m re< l U1SIt ^ lndia ’ s achievement of freedom that she 
should share in the responsibility of guarding in the Indian 
Ocean and as her interest in this area is predominant, in view 
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of the fact that the defence of the Indian Ocean has to be 
essentially related to the Indian mainland, the main task has 
to fall on her, though no doubt other countries directly 
concerned like England and Australia will have to co-operate 
with her in working out a common policy. 

Can the Indian Ocean again be made secure ? Can the 
structure of Albuquerque endure in the changed circums¬ 
tances of naval and air power ? This is a question which 
requires careful consideration. The immense growth of air 
power during the last few years has modified the conditions 
of naval power. The primary fact that the sea can be bridged 
without reference to water space affects in a great measure 
the range and scope of sea power. The range of air action 
affects the control of the sea guarded by fortified entrances. 
Thus, for example, it will be possible from air-craft based say 
on the Thailand tip of Malaya to interfere with naval action 
in the Bay of Bengal. Besides, the operation of under-sea 
craft and the increasing strength of torpedo carrying aero¬ 
planes introduce new factors into naval strategy. Sea-borne 
transport is no longer free from danger from other elements. 
The three dimensional character of sea warfare and the range 
of air action demand an enlarged conception of space in the 
discussion of security problems. If the Indian Ocean is to 
be defended effectively, its defence has to be based on the 
farthest suitable points. 

From what directions can the danger to the Indian Ocean 
come ? As in earlier times it can come from three sides on the 
sea and from one important side on land. In the first place 
it can come from the Pacific side either through the Straits 
of Malacca, or from the side of New Guinea. The defence 
of Singapore alone will not be a sufficient safeguard in 
respect of the first alternative, if the coast-line from Hainan to 
Kra is in the hands of or can be controlled by a single naval 
power. The defence of the Indian Ocean from attack on that 
side, therefore, must be based on the coast-line of Indo-China 
and Thailand being in the hands of friendly powers. At no 
time can India or Britain permit their control by a single naval 
power. A renovated and triumphant China with her popu¬ 
lation irresistibly moving south from Tonkin to Singapore 
may become a greater menace to the defence of the Indian 
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Ocean, than even Japan with her lines of communications 
extended so far from the sources of her power. In this con¬ 
nection the following statement by Admiral Chen Shao- 
kwan will be read with interest: 

“China, whose four thousand miles of coast-line has 
for a long time been patrolled by other Powers, is plan¬ 
ning now for a post-war navy which will augment 
and consolidate her position as the keystone of the 
United Nations in the Western Pacific.” 

Admiral Chen Shao-kwan, Commander-in-Chief of 
China’s Navy, told the United Press in an interview that 
his country is counting on three factors to enable the 
realisation of this aspiration : 

i. Surrender to China of the Japanese fleet after 
the collapse of the Japanese Empire, and Lend-Lease 
aid from the United States. 

i. An Officer nucleus of Chinese naval cadets now 
receiving advance training in the United States and 
Britain. 

3. A trained reserve of sailors sufficient to man 
many warships of cruiser, destroyer and gunboat 
classification. 

At present there is a certain number of Chinese naval 
cadets in America and in England undergoing advanced 
training. “More are ready to go,” said Admiral Chen, 
“as soon as your Government is prepared to receive 
them.” Admiral Chen explained that training of Chinese 
naval officers is continuing although China’s Naval 
College has been moved inland from the coast. Al¬ 
though no practical experience is available, students 
study navigation, engineering and modern naval tactics. 
The Admiral hopes that when' the naval cadets now 
abroad are adequately trained they will join units of the 
American and British fleets. 

Before the war with Japan, China had a navy of some 
sixty ships which had been developing as a small but 
efficient fighting force. Most of China’s navy was sunk 
early in the war, but not all by Japanese action. Many 
ships were scuttled to form booms blockading the 
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Yangtse river. The crews of these ships then were 
transferred to other naval duties. 

Not only China, but an America believing in its manifest 
destiny with her base at Corregidor and with a continental 
policy closely co-operating with the States bordering on the 
1 acme Mediterranean, can force an entry into the Indian 
Ocean. The first pre-requisite for oceanic defence for India 
is, therefore, the freedom of Indo-China and Thailand and 
its guarantee by the Commonwealth. 

A second danger from the Pacific may come from the 
islands of the South Seas. If after the war America-acquires 
Kabaul, or bases on Dutch New Guinea or Portuguese 
Timor, there is nothing to prevent her with the enormous 
naval power she has developed from sailing the Indian Ocean 
unchallenged. But the lack of effective bases outside the 
Dutch East Indies whose neutralisation is a primary interest of 
the Commonwealth would render such an entry'futile from 
the point of offensive operations. 

The challenge from the Atlantic, especially if related to 
an entry from the south-eastern side also could be a very 
serious danger. But with an outpost in Mauritius and land 
support from South Africa this entry can be guarded. Mau¬ 
ritius has been always a key-point. Its development as a 
naval and air base, providing an advance post for the Indo- 
British navy, is essential for our future security. 

With the elimination of Italy from the Red Sea and the 
destruction of her empire in Ethiopia, the danger from that 
side has been effectively removed. British control of the 
Canal makes it impossible for any Mediterranean power to 
enter the Indian Ocean from the west. Nor is it conceivable 
that any European power will be allowed to develop naval 
interests in that area which has been recognised as the life 
line of the Empire. 

A greater and more effective, though as yet unformulated, 
threat is from the side of the Persian Gulf. From the ear¬ 
liest times there was always the possibility of a threat from that 
side to the security of the Indian Ocean, The Chaldeans 
entered the Indian Ocean from their bases in the Persian 
Gulf and till the power of the Elamite cities was destroyed by 
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Senachrib in 694 B. C., they were a considerable factor in early 
oceanic policy. It should also not be forgotten that the 
first sea-borne invasion of India (of Sindh) by Mahommed 
Bin Kassim started from the Persian Gulf. The only great 
naval power which had control of the Gulf was the Ottoman 
Empire, but the Turks were really a Mediterranean power and 
devoted but little attention to the Indian Ocean. It was only 
after the Portuguese had established their maritime Empire 
that Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent realised the danger and 
ordered his Begler Beg of Egypt to proceed to Indian waters. 

It is noteworthy that the Turkish expedition was organis¬ 
ed from Egypt and not from the Persian Gulf, a significant 
enough indication that the Turks had not recognised the 
strategic importance of this closed sea. The Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway scheme put the Persian Gulf again on the strategic 
map, but the danger involved in that scheme was more theo¬ 
retical than otherwise as the hinterland was wholly undeve¬ 
loped and the sources of German industrial and military 
strength were situated too far away for effective action. 

The last 25 years have witnessed a most remarkable trans¬ 
formation in Central Asia which may have an important bear¬ 
ing on the strategic position of the Gulf. The Central 
Asian Republics of the Soviet Union have made very consi¬ 
derable progress in all directions. They have no access to 
the sea. The historic urge of Russia, the Heartland of the 
Eurasian continent, to the sea has come to possess a new con¬ 
tent and significance with the growth of Russian power in 
Central Asia. The old claim of Russia was for access to the 
Aegean, but the absolute control of the Mediterranean which 
is bolted and barred at both ends renders this access, even if 
achieved, only a partial realisation of Russia’s urge to the sea. 
It is to open waters of the individual sea that she seeks 
entry, and with the shifting of economic life to the East of 
the Urals and with the development of Central Asia her 
eyes must perforce be turned to the Persian Gulf. 

The following comment of an American student of 
global strategy is significant in this connection : 

“Because of the inadequacy of the Arctic Coast as 

an outlet to the ocean, the great heartland can find access 
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to the sea only by routes that cross the encircling moun¬ 
tain barrier and the border zone beyond. The only easy 
exits are through the Baltic and the Black Sea and by 
the overland routes through the North German plain 
between the Scandinavian massif and the Carpathians. 
The other passages are narrow and difficult and -limited 
to single roads over arduous mountain passes. Russian 
Turkestan can find an outlet only across the Khyber Pass 
to the valley of the Indus. It has one other outlet to a 
distant ocean, the old silk route across the passes of the 
Tien Shan Mountains through Sinkiang north of 
Tibet to Central China and the Pacific. Central Siberia 
can reach the sea through the depression between the 
Tien Shan and the Altai Mountains over the Mongolian 
Plateau to Peking and the Gulf of Chih-Li or north 
of the Altai ranges, around Lake Baikal, down the valley 
of the Amur to the Japanese Sea. t 

From Central Asia came the early invasions into the 
border zone, the eruptions of nomadic barbarians into 
Europe, Persia, India and China. Most persistent has 
been the pressure on Europe and China because geo¬ 
graphy forces the flow of power into the east-west chan¬ 
nel. To the north lie Tundra waste and the Polar Sea ; 
to the south stretches a zone of barren desert and the 
highest mountain barrier in the world ; in between an 
easy grassland belt provides an area of mobility. Along 
this broad way the ancient horsemen of the plains exert¬ 
ed pressure on Vienna and Peking and along this same 
line have flowed the power thrusts of modern Russia. 
For two hundred years, since, the time of Peter the Great, 
Russia has attempted to break through the encircling 
ring of border states and reach the ocean. Geography 
and sea power have persistently thwarted her.”* 

Apart from the clear lessons which this analysis inculcates 
there is the fact that in the present great war, it was the un¬ 
interrupted flow of supplies through the Persian Gulf port 
of Basra that enabled Russia at first to hold out and later to 

♦‘America’s Strategy in World Politics’ by N. J. Spykman, pages 
181 and 182. 
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industrial potential and at the same time raise the standard 
of ie r Physical efficiency. The adjustment of her relations 
with Britain and the Commonwealth is essential, for apart 
from the obvious fact that an independent Indian navy will 
be in no position to ensure the supremacy of even the terri¬ 
torial waters unless backed by the Grand Fleet and helped in 
other ways by Britain, it is clear as pointed out earlier, that 
Britain s own interests in the Indian Ocean are vital to her 
position as a great power. The defence of the Indian seas 
must, therefore, be a joint concern of India, Great Britain and 
the other units of the Commonwealth bordering on the ocean. 
A Council of the Indian Ocean as an organisation of regional 
defence is the solution of this problem. The machinery of 
such a regional organisation for purposes of defence has 
been outlined by the present writer in a separate paper. 

It may be made clear that in emphasising the position 
of India in the problems relating to the Indian Ocean the 
position of Burma and Ceylon has not been forgotten. From 
the point of view of security both of these countries have 
common interests with India. Neither of them is in a 
position to follow an independent policy and the safety and 
security of both are interdependent with those of India. 
Their relationship with the organisation suggested above 
may now be considered. 

In respect of Burma, it is clear that the defence of her 
coast-line is of the greatest concern to India. With a popu¬ 
lation of 17 millions and with no industrial strength Burma 
is in no position to defend herself. Only from India can 
Burma’s defence be organised. Once the identity of defence 
interests between India and Burma is recognised, the political 
relationship will follow as a matter of course. 

Burma is a separate nation with a strong sense of its 
national identity. It must also be recognised that its adminis¬ 
tration as a province of India has left the Burmans with a 
deep sense of grievance. The racial relations between the 
Burmans and Indians and the economic penetration of that 
country by Indian capital have only aggravated this problem. 

I here can be no question of Burma being re-united with 
India in the way it was before 1935. But if the Bay of Bengal 
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renders union impossible it also makes separation dangerous. The 
only solution lies in what has been described as a Tribune 
Commonwealth, an equal partnership in defence and foreign 
policy between a re-integrated India with Burma. Such*a 
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rhe position of Ceylon in the Indian Ocean gives it a 
special importance. Till the 16 th century, as no oceanic power 
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importance to the mainland remained unrecognised 7 The 
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Politically also Ceylon does not raise the same problems 
as Burma. Her separation from India is purely artificial and 
cannot be said to be based on any claims of a historical, geo¬ 
graphical or ethnological character. Undoubtedly in view 
of its separate administration over a considerable period, 
new problems of relationship have arisen, especially because 
the colonial economy of Ceylon has drawn to it a migratory 
Indian labour population. This, it may be pointed out, is not 
the bye-product of Indo-Ceylon relations, but of Ceylon- 
British economic relations based on the plantation industry. 
Apart from this problem, there is no political issue which 
separates Ceylon from India. Any future political organisa¬ 
tion is bound to include Ceylon within its orbit, no doubt 
with certain special guarantees, for Ceylon can neither feed 
herself nor defend herself, nor in respect of any other impor¬ 
tant matter, stand on her own feet. 

The Andamans can no longer be neglected as a group of 
islands suitable at best for the transportation of criminals and 
political offenders. Their development as suitable naval 
and air bases for the Indian navy and their reclamation and 
effective colonisation are essential elements in a naval policy 
for India. 

The position of Mauritius and Socotra is different. In 
Mauritius there is a large Indian population, but that does 
not give to India any political claims on that island. Soco¬ 
tra is in no way connected with India except from the point 
of view of strategic defence. What is required in respect of 
both is that India should have a lease of bases, so that they 
can serve as advance posts for a proper defensive policy. 

Thus ringed around, security may return to Indian waters, 
if authorities in Delhi, forgetting the Central Asian traditions 
of the Moghuls and their true successor' Lorct Curzon, realise 
that the future of India will be decided on the sea. Not 
that the problem of land frontiers is unimportant. But once 
the command of the sea is lost, India with her open coast¬ 
line will become the easy prey of any predatory power with 
sufficient strength to blockade her coast-line. India must, 
therefore, look to the sea and in association with Britain take 
over the duty of maintaining the security of the vital oceanic 
area on which her fate has depended at all times. 


